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LIBRARY COMPETITION.— JURY OF AWARD. 


HE following named gentlemen have consented to 
judge Tue BricksuiLper Library Competition: 

ROBERT S. PEABODY (Peabody & Stearns), presi- 
dent Boston Society of Architects. 

PROFESSOR D. DESPRADELLE, Professor of 
Architecture, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

CHARLES A. COOLIDGE (Shepley, Rutan & 
Coolidge). 

CLARENCE H. BLACKALL. 

WILLIAM C. HALL, president of the Perth Amboy 
Terra-Cotta Company. 

There was a large number of drawings submitted 
the competition, and the work of judging them will neces- 
sarily be slow. We hope, however, to be able to announce 
the awards in Tue BricksuiLpEeR for December. 


THE ARCHITECT’S NAME. 
HE earliest appearance of an illustrated architectural 
journal in this country dates from about 1876. Up 
to about 1890 illustrations of architecture were restricted 


to purely technical papers and a very few magazines, but 
the improvement in process work and the development of 
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the capabilities of the press made it possible for the daily 


papers to print with the news more illustrations of various 
sorts, though it was six or eight years later before the 
newspapers discovered the way to print half-tones. The 
architectural illustrations in the daily press were a natural 
outgrowth of the real-estate column, but every year now 
sees a larger proportion of the space in our leading dail) 
papers given up to illustrations of actual or proposed ar 
chitecture. The reporters are keenly on the alert to 
secure drawings for reproductions of every prominent 
building proposed or even thought of, and usually these 
drawings are obtained through the intermediary of the 
architect, being in many cases reproductions of the work 
which he has prepared for his clients. The character, 
both of the drawings themselves and the reproductions 
which have appeared in the daily press, has been steadil 

increasing with each year, and some of the finest examples 
of draughtsmanship and design have found their way int 
the news columns. The equitable rights of the architect 
in such reproductions have, however, been very general] 


misunderstood by the journalists. During the « 


years of such publication it was the exception to note a 
drawing with which was coupled the name of the 

tect; and while a reporter was usually quite willing t 
avail himself of the architect’s efforts, to copy his dray 

ings and to pump him for information, there seemed t 
be a feeling that if the architect’s name appeared in print 
it was in the nature of a puff or a species of advertising 
to which the architect had no equitable right. This point 
of view is, we are happy to say, changing in mat 


respects, and we believe it is coming to be the rule wit] 
the best daily papers to endeavor in each case to s« 
forth the architect’s name in connection with the build 
ing illustrated or described, not merely as a return 
courtesies for the loan of drawings, but because: it 


peopte are 


item of legitimate news in which many peo] 


sonally interested. 
We feel that right in this line there is a possibility fo 

a great work to be done by our draughtsmen’s clubs. A 
newspaper would not omit an architect’s name as a matter 
of spite any more than they would put it in as a mattet 
of mere complimentary puff; but if our younger architec 

tural societies were to take the matter up with their edi 

torial friends and do a persistent amount of missionary 
work, to state the architect’s position rightly, a great deal 
might be accomplished towards a more general recogni 


tion of the architect’s right in the reproduction of his de 
sign, and anything which would so help the profession 
would tend to foster better architecture, and quite directly 
be a benefit to the community. 
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Brick Architecture in and about 


\Chicago. II. 
BY ROBERT (¢ SPENCER, JR 
7G best domestic architecture of Chicago during 


the last de 


ade has been distinguished by its sim 
This se 


absence of ornament and the use of simple, 


and severity. 


verity, however, lies particu- 


eap materials ‘he wealthy citizens, asa rule, 

ire loath to spend money here for the sort of palatial 

ienificence which is making of New York a transplanted 
nore rgeous Paris 


ork of Pond & Pond exemplifies excellently the 


‘ickwork thoughtfully handled, in 
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I j )AKENWALD AVENUI 
X Ar 
‘ { . SS are Ya eC by compos 
t rtener picturesque. 


pes the colonial house on Asbury Ave 
ind the very clean-cut gabled house at 
examples. The latter 
red bricks, delicately freckled with 
ta eaders and stretchers almost black The 
lanked by quoined piers with a double 
unhackneved and effective 


LDOoVe 1S 


[In the pic 
house at ssi1s Woodlawn Avenue 


ent of dull brown rock-faced bricks with dull 
red pressed bricks above, serving as the ground 


pattern and band treatment in the dark bricks 
e third story 


At 4854 Washington Avenue is another apartment 


lding which, as a whole, is the best of the three. There 
no ornamentation, except the frets on the 
ilasters flanking the entrance. 

At Lake Forest University, Reid Hall is a very pretty 


‘xample of clean, formally picturesque brickwork. The 
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proportion of the gables, the contrast of wall surface and 
massed openings, the judicious use of dark brick for base 
and horizontal bands above the delicate stratification of 
sunken courses in the central gable with its delicately 
crowned bell tower, are all admirable. 

The house at 5220 East End Avenue and the house at 
5749 Woodlawn Avenue illustrate the difficulty of grafting 
the slight American porch upon a masonry house having 
a solid substantial English feeling. 

The more pleasing of the two is the Woodlawn Avenue 
house, in which the porch is replaced by a terrace which 
is screened and sheltered by an arbor. 

The work of the Pond brothers in the field of brick 
buildings for social settlements is as individual as their 
domestic work and presents similar characteristics. It 
is so well known that it is not shown here. 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Louis boast a great many 
brewery buildings, but they are distinguished for their 
bulk rather than for architectural merit. 

In a very unpromising manufacturing neighborhood 
near the South Branch of the Chicago River is the plant 





ENTRANCE, AMERICAN MEDICAL JOURNAL BUILDING. 


Holabird & Roche, Architects 


of the Schoenhofen Brewing Company, to which has just 
been added a remarkably clean, dignified and clever 
example of brickwork from the office of Richard G. 
Schmidt. 
the common sense of the word, raised bands of the 


Although absolutely devoid of ornament in 


rough red paving bricks have been used in a masterly 
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manner to give a highly architectural appearance of 
unity and finish to the whole, in spite of the irregular 
fenestration with which the designer had to contend on 
both street fronts, the principal one of which is here 
shown. The effectiveness of the tower and of the en 
tire building is marred by the lofty and irreconcilable 


steel stack of the power house in the rear 
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It tne S¢ at B rton Place and North 
State Street the same feeling for square blockv masses 
19s is seen, somewhat modified by the 


es of planning and much more refined in detail. 
Here a gray Roman pressed brick has been used, with 
sands and stylobate of Bedford stone, which about the 

orway is richly carved with an original and beautiful 


Sullivanesque design 
A very successful three-story house, in which the third 


story is given an attic treatment without foolish sacrifice 


of livable height, is the one designed by Howard Shaw at 
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s9th Street and Woodlawn Avenue. 
squareness is relieved on one facade by the rather forced 
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Here an almost bald 


arcade treatment between bays, and on the Woodlawn 
Avenue end by the bowed cornice across the chimney. 


The delicate bits of carved detail are effectively placed, 


redeeming a certain rudeness in the rough red bricks. 


The entrance is very prettily managed with its splayed 

flat stone lintel serving as a hood. It is in- 
teresting to note here how well Mr. Shaw 
has managed the iron balcony without notice- 
ably disturbing his cornice scheme. 

The house at 5733 Lexington Avenue is 
equally good, although less original. An 
interesting feature is the use of compara- 
tively light red headers with darker stretchers 
in Flemish bond. As for ornament it is 
abundantly supplied by a luxuriant growth 
of ‘* Boston ivy,” broad in scale and most 
refined, crisp and delicate in detail. 

The house at 2106 Calumet Avenue is 
less successful than the two former, but 
shows the same restrained and refined use 
of detail, against a foil of plain red brick, 
and is also another illustration of the great 
restraint which is shown by many wealthy 
Chicagoans when it comes to spending 
money for domestic architecture in their 
own city. 

In Evanston, the unannexable and aris- 
tocratic north shore suburb of Chicago, My- 





HOUSE OF ALFRED H. GRANGER, ARCHITECT. 


ron Hunt has done several notably good brick buildings; 
of these the most interesting and picturesque is the 
The balcony front of 
brick on a heavy timber lintel supported by solid timber 


double house on Ridge Avenue. 
braces is its happiest feature. Here, certainly, is a good 
house without architectural ornament, serving all the 
better as a foil for the drooping sprays from the flower 
boxes behind the balcony rail. 

The apartment house on Chicago Avenue has a de- 
cidedly domestic air, as do the flat buildings on Orring- 
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on Clark Street Each is an agreeable The pressed bricks of soft light red, laid with fine joints 
the stereotyped work of this class, so in white mortar, give a wall of a most agreeable tone. 

n all large cities. Fortunately the The details have been chosen from the best examples of 
ston have taken a firm stand against old work and used with an unusual delicacy and restraint. 


It may be of interest 








to remark that this 
is Mr. Garden’s first 
and last work in this 
style. There is an 
argument or, at 
least, a ‘‘preach- 
ment” to be drawn 
from this fact, which 
it is doubtless wise 
to suppress. It 
might lead to a dis- 
cussion of the old 
question of ‘* prog- 
ress before. prece- 
dent,” that one time 
alluringlyalliterative 
slogan of the Archi- 
tectural League of 
America. But to re- 
turn to Lexington 


SE, FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET AND LEXINGTON AVENUE. Avenue. The Her- 
sugn S. G. Garden, Ai rick house, 5727 Lex- 

ington Avenue, is 

ke Forest, the one for- another one of those good plain houses which are satis- 
ind more pictures;jue, factory without external ornament, if less interesting and 
their beautiful set less inviting of close inspection than some others not one 


of Chicago campus hundred miles from New York City. 














HOUSE, 5727 LEXINGTON AVENUE. 
, K Architect Hugh M. G. Garden, Architect 

Avenue a row of exceptionally good “Sg are certainly learning restraint here, and I believe 
ed mostly by members of the faculty, are we rather like it. There is, after all, a very keen satis- 
by Hugh M. G. Garden. The one at the faction in getting a pleasing and interesting building 

Street, opposite the Quadrangle Club, is without a lot of features and ‘‘frills’ that cost the owner 
st examples of colonial adaptation to an good hard money, and which in a few years may go out 
in Chicago. of fashion. 
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HOUSE, FORTY-NINTH STREET AND WOODLAWN AVENUE. 








ENTRANCE, HOUSE FORTY-NINTH STREET AND WOODLAWN AVENUE. HOUSE, 


733 LEXINGTON AVENUE. 





Work of Howard Shaw, Architect 
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Recent School Building in St. Louis. I. 


WILLIAM B. ITTNER, Arcuirecr. 
BY S, L. SHERER. 
MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOLS. 
“THE idea of manual training, like that of the kinder- 
garten, had its first trial in St. Louis, although 
introduced by Professor Woodward in Washington Uni- 


versity in 1879, and not in the public schools. Now that 





WILLIAM MCKINLEY 


it has passed the experimental stage in the schools, the 
Board of Education has deemed it advisable to add it to 
the curriculum of the new high schools, and thus supple- 
ment the work of the brain by the work of the hand. 
The first of the schools in which this idea has domi- 





JAMES E. 


nated the plan is the William McKinley High School, and 
the plan well illustrates that expansion of the educational 
idea which is one of the marked tendencies of our time. 

It shows a building almost square on plan (255 by 


? 


53 
feet), and of a much more complex nature than the 
schools considered 


in article I. An imposing central 
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entrance, flanked by octagonal towers, is supplemented 
by side entrances leading to the main corridor, twenty 
feet in width, from whith give auxiliary corridors eight 
feet wide. 

On the first floor there is a classroom for forty pupils, 
a reception room and principal’s office; three laboratories 
devoted to the study of Chemistry, Physics and Biology, 
equipped for classes of twenty-four pupils, each labora- 


tory having a lecture room for forty-eight 


pupils, a 





HIGH SCHOOL. 


teacher’s laboratory, a storeroom for apparat 
dark room for photography. 

There are two woodworking shops 32 by 70 feet 
size, one for carpentry, the other for wood turnin; 


pattern work, each equipped for twenty-four pupils an 





HIGH SCHOOL. 


each having a wash, locker and tool room, as well as a 
storage and stock room. 
To provide for the manual training of girls, two rooms 


are devoted to Domestic Science, with a small model 


dining room adjoining, and one room for Sewing, each 
with its storeroom. 
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Che audit m is entered from the main corridor on feet in size, equipped for sections of forty-eight pupils, 
the firs ( is a seating capacity of 736; the gal- with two storage rooms and a room for blue printing. 
( te from nain corridor of the second floo1 In the basement, adjoining the entrance vestibules, 
\ ut p [It has a large stage and two are located the general locker rooms for each sex; small 
dressing it rooms are provided near the locker rooms being also provided on each floor in order 


not to concentrate lockers in one location. 
Retiring rooms adjoin the general locker 
rooms. 

The 


outside of the main building; the heating 


boiler and coal rooms are located 
and ventilating apparatus and the electrical 
equipment for supplying power to shops 
have been installed under the auditorium, 
where an amphitheater seating forty-eight 
pupils is also located, in order that the dyna- 
mos and engines may serve for illustration 
and study by classes. 

The blacksmithing and machine shops, 
each 4o by 84 feet in size and equipped for 
sections of twenty-four pupils, are located 
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deep horizontal joints, 


in the courts, by and 


lighted 


y skylights, 
entered from main corridor through vesti- 
bules, thus preventing noise penetrating the 
building. Each shop has a storage, tool, 
locker and wash room. 

There is a gymnasium 41 by 85 feet in 
size, with locker and shower baths for each 
sex; also a lunch room of the same dimen- 


sions, with kitchen adjoining. 


The entrance for janitors, engineers, 
4 Ly 4 gy acer i etc., is placed at rear of -basement, and the 
: t “ei. head janitor’s room commands a view of 
3 le all entrances to the main corridor. 

\ L. i From the foregoing description, and by 
eo : reference to the floor plans illustrated, which 
show more clearly the position of the rooms 
SCHOO in their relation to the general scheme, it 
will be seen that Mr. Ittner has devised an 
ils irge room for ingenious plan that evinces much study, and one that 
¢ ve ur pupils; also promises to answer the multifarious requirements of a 

t irk room adjoining problem comparatively new in school architecture. 
to enable the teacher to The constructional features follow the same general 
to hear a class at lines outlined in article I, except that the interior bearing 
made for recitation chairs in walls are of brick in lieu of steel columns enclosed with 

arrangem« that obviates hollow tile. 


The brickwork is light red in color, laid with wide and 


in courses composed of three 


ing room 72 by 32 stretchers and a header, the latter being flashed. 








The cost of the building, exclusive of heating, venti- 
lation and plumbing, will be $352,475, or $380,000 
ready to receive equipment and furniture; the cost per 
cubic foot sixteen and nine-elevenths cents, while the 
cost per square foot of floor area will be $2.95, a sum 
considerably less than the cost of the old high school, not 
of fireproof construction, —a fact that demonstrates the 
efficient manner in which the new work has been ad- 
ministered. 

The high school named in honor of James E. Yeat- 
man is located in the northern part of the city, and will 
do for that section what the McKinley School will do for 
the southern district. It follows the same general plan 
developed in the latter school, and the differences that 
exist are of degree rather than of kind. The plan being 
practically the same, it naturally follows that the ex- 
terior design should reflect the same general treatment 
that characterized the design of the McKinley School, 
although the impression conveyed is that of a Jacobean 
rather than a Tudor design. The octagonal towers of 


the earlier building are replaced by square towers in the 
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Yeatman, one of them being used as a clock tower. The 
design of the main entrance shows a mingling of English 
Renaissance detail, while the limiting of the end bays to 
two stories, the piercing of the parapet wall and other 
variations serve to distinguish the building from its pro- 
totype. 

The brickwork is light red in color, laid in English 
garden wall bond, with wide joints of white mortar. 

On the whole, the building exhibits the same well- 
considered plan and well-controlled design that distinguish 
the McKinley School. 

In passing, it may be of interest to mention that in the 
naming of the new schools, civic pride has prompted the 
Board to perpetuate the names of eminent citizens of St. 
Louis, as well as associating some of the schools with 
names famous in education, literature and statecraft. 

The cost of the building will be $307,766, exclusive 
of equipment, heating, ventilation, plumbing and wiring. 

In the new Normal High School a somewhat different 
problem is presented in that it is to be devoted exclusively 
to the training of teachers. It will provide accommodation 
for two hundred and fifty young women who will receive 
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a training that will fit them for service in the public schools 
of St. Louis. The building will be located immediately 
north of the Edward Wyman School and connected with 


same by a pergola, permitting communication between the 
two buildings and thus utilizing the Wyman School as an 
object lesson in practical teaching. 

The plans illustrated show that the ground floor will 
contain, in addition to boiler, coal and toilet rooms, a gym 
nasium, a lunch room with serving room adjoining, a large 
locker room and a large morning room with fireplace 

The first floor will contain two large laboratories, an 
assembly room, four classrooms and the principal's office 

The second floor will have a library, drawing room, 
five classrooms and a lecture room or critique, with seats 
arranged on three sides and graduated in height. 

It will thus be seen that an unusual opportunity has 
fallen to Mr. Ittner to design a school building whose 
function is wholly unkke the buildings heretofore con 
sidered. 

The general architectural design harmonizes with, and 


conforms in a measure to, the adjoining school and the 
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brickwork will partake of the same general 


There is here, as in the other buildings, an entire abs 
of any straining for effect not justified by the 
expressed in the plan. Certainly the aspect of thi 
school buildings leaves no doubt as to their purpose 
That the schools illustrated in these articles s} 


marked advance upon previous school work in St. L 

and that they will bear favorable comparison in desig 
construction and cost with the best school work thus far 
developed in the United States, is probably beyond con 
tention. That they will demonstrate the wisdom of 
building schools of fireproof construction, thus insuring 


SULT 


a feeling of security to parent, pupil and teacher, as well 
as reduced cost of maintenance; and that the expendi 
ture for architectural fitness and the attainment of a 
beautiful environment is money well spent, and will bear 
good fruit in imparting higher ideals to the pupil, will 
be finally conceded by the people at large, as well as 
by those who contend that our educational institutions 
should reflect the best thought of the age in design, con- 
struction and equipment, thus fulfilling their true func- 
tion as part of our educational system. 

























Business Side of an Architect’s 


Office. VI. 
BY Db EVERETT WAID. 
ARCHITECTS’ FEES. 


“THE subject of architects’ fees, treated in article V 
t erie 


was greeted with an interest which 


The 


( e ¢ ors of Tuer BrickKBUILDER and the writer to 
bmit the following questions to a large number of the 
leading men of the profession throughout the country: 
Will you kindly state what your charges are for 
, Sel es (or send a opy of your printed 
Do yo nd dift Ity in charging more than five 
work costing less than 
sl 
\ ypinion, is the proper charge for 
intii I omce uildings 
1) thit ommon practice for architects 
cent for office buildings or 
' al 
) ( ie t ay tra eling 
r 
he practice of submitting 
t n the hope of securing 
vithout compensation ; 
whicl prizes are 
nt t f charging clients; in addition 
sanitary, heating and 
S Te mme ded by 
Architects 
ese the read¢ some of 
ons, 1n some Stances 
S ene i itions deduced 
sche es which came in 
re essentially similar to those 
I 1902 Several 
se the nstitute schedule 
Institute schedule itself is 
f the profession, but that 
) f yroTessio1 n gen- 
portant that that official pro- 
st carefully revised if it does not now 
yrofession and does not inform 
he main ethical points and fair 
the practice of archi 
{ H some of the a1 vers 
| ‘ } l s we refuse all work costing 
~ I 
S ff It collectin 
Y¢ t people are gradually becoming educated 
lf we arge more than five per cent, somebody else 
tne vork 


‘If | do the work the price is paid, but very, very 


iften the work goes to those who charge but half.”’ 
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‘We do not find any special difficulty in getting 
seven and a half per cent on residence work and ten per 
cent for alterations.”’ 

‘‘We have found by experience that we cannot do 
residence work at five per cent without an actual loss, 
and we prefer to eliminate such work entirely from our 
practice rather than to lower our rate below seven and a 
half per cent.” 

Some architects, like C. F. Schweinfurth and George 
W. Maher, invariably charge seven or seven and a half 
per cent for work costing less than $10,000. The pro- 
fession is quite a unit in declaring that five per cent is 
inadequate to give proper service on residence work. 
Yet there is no doubt that the majority of architects, 
having small offices and doing perhaps most of the work 
with their own hands, charge five per cent. And while 
they do, larger firms take such commissions at the same 
rate at an actual loss even, as leaders to larger work 
which they might otherwise lose. 

Question Three: The majority of replies say five per 
cent even for factories. Two firms say three and a half 
per cent for factories, others charge four per cent. The 
writer, not doubting that many factories of which he 
has no information were designed for three and a half 
per cent and even less, has been surprised to find that 
very many expensive plants going up to-day have been 
designed by architects who actually received five per 
cent for their work; and there is evidence that the own- 
ers consider the fee a good investment. 

A prominent firm in Chicago writes: ‘‘ Our charge for 
this class of work, including supervision, has been five 


per cent. In one case, which was a very plain factory 


building, merely a shell, we received four per cent. 
We feel that if a uniform charge of four per cent on 
office buildings over $500,000 is generally asked, the 
remuneration would be sufficient.’’ T’wo other architects 
intimate that a slight reduction might be made from 
the five per cent rate on office buildings costing more 
than a million each. 

With the exceptions stated, the weight of testimony 
is strongly in favor of five per cent as the proper 
charge on factory, mercantile and office buildings, 
and particularly is it true of those best known as 
the architects of large works. The profession will 
be interested in knowing that D. H. Burnham & Co. 
never charge less than five per cent for any class of 
work under any circumstances. We have the highest 
authority for making that as an absolute statement. A 
very similar assertion may be made regarding the prac- 
tice of Holabird & Roche of Chicago, and Cass Gilbert 
of New York. 

A member of the firm of Clinton & Russell gave the 
writer permission to quote him in this article: ‘‘ Point 
to the Institute schedule and say that we never deviate 
from it. We get five per cent for all our office building 
work, except that which we do for the realty companies 
who build for themselves. The corporation of which the 
Fuller Construction Company is a part, for example, pays 
us three and one-half per cent on their buildings and do 
their own superintending.” 

George B. Post states that in the past twenty-five 
years he has not done even the largest work for less than 


five per cent. He, with Clinton & Russell, aver in the 
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most emphatic way that architects cannot afford to do 
their work, if they do it thoroughly as it should be done, 
for less than five per cent. This seems incredible to 
young architects who have counted themselves prosper- 
ous out of the fees on five thousand dollar houses. It is 
incredible because they do not realize that as soon as 
work becomes too large to be done all with one’s own 
hands he must carry an expensive office and office force. 
Mr. Post’s business has been of the most lucrative kind, 
including, as it has, but a comparatively small amount of 
residence work. His office is carefully conducted on a 
business basis, with no extravagant salaries, and yet his 
expenditures, as shown by exact systematic records ex- 
tending over a long series of years (the exact figures 
Mr. Post showed to the writer), have been enormous and 
amounted to two and one-half per cent; that is to say, his 
actual cash expense, not counting any allowance for his 
own time, was one-half the fees. For a series of three 
years at one period when prices of building materials 
were low, although Mr. Post had a large amount of work 
on hand, his actual office cost was three and one-half per 
cent. Mr. Post calls attention to one fact which will sur- 
prise less experienced architects, and that is that the 
cheaper and simpler class of office buildings cost the 
architect more in proportion than more expensive and 
elaborate buildings. It need hardly be said to architects 
that all this presupposes that we are referring to work 
thoroughly and properly designed and detailed and effec- 
tively supervised. A two per cent architect perhaps 
makes as much money in his own way as a five per cent 
man, but he, as plenty of illustrations prove, produces 
obviously two per cent buildings. If any of our readers 
will put away the temptation to win his first important 
piece of work by cutting his price with the hope thereby 
of establishing his reputation (and many a well-known 
architect must admit that he did that very thing), and if 
we can help in the struggle of architects to place compe- 
tition among themselves on a basis above price, we will 
have done something toward attaining recognition of the 
architect as a professional man with the high standing 
which he deserves. Let every architect fight for the 
regular schedule as a minimum corresponding to the 
physicians’ ‘‘ stated charge per visit,’’ and look forward 
to the time when the prestige of his executed work will 
permit him to increase his rates, as does the famous sur- 
geon doing a $5,000 operation. 

Question Four: Some answered, ‘‘ No.”” Two or three 
said, ‘‘ Unfortunately, yes.’’ Others more guarded, ‘‘ We 
have reason to believe that such is sometimes the case;"’ 
and another, ‘“ No, the cutting of rates is more general in 
the cheaper class of work.” 

Eames & Young, St. Louis, write: ‘‘ Yes, quite com- 
mon for them to accept almost any kind of offer.” 

Clinton & Russell say: ‘‘ We have had prospective cli- 
ents tell us that Mr. So-and-so offers to do this work for 
two and one-half percent. We reply that if it is a mat- 


ter of price, we must lose the commission. An architect 


cannot afford to take work for less than five per cent if 
he does it thoroughly, as it should be done.” 

Another well-known New York architect writes: ‘I 
believe some architects do accept less than five per cent 
for buildings of simple design and construction and of 
great cost, such as large loft buildings, plain office build- 
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ings, etc.; but if proper attention be given, | do not 
understand how they could do it for a smaller amount; 
I myself have never done so.” 

Question Five: The general response to this query 
indicates that the payment of traveling expenses in addi 
tion to the regular fee is a well-recognized custom. One 
firm writes: ‘‘ Where our work is out of town, we gener 
ally have it understood and agreed in the beginning that 
the client pay all traveling expenses, and we have always 
found where this matter is discussed in the beginning, 
there is no trouble.”” The subject of traveling expenses, 
however, has quite another phase to those architects who 
take work, not exactly ‘‘out of town,” but in other cities 
where they have to come into competition with local men 
This, of course, does not refer to those practitioners who, 
by reason of conspicuous ability and reputation, are inde 
pendent in the matter of fees. In this connection Patton 
& Miller of Chicago write of a problem which interests 
almost all architects at times: ‘‘ We offset the cost of 
traveling expenses to a certain extent by insisting upon 
the employment of a clerk of the works, or local superin 
tendent, to be paid for in addition to our regular fees 
We do not notice this among your questions, but it seem 
to us an important point as to what extent architects p1 
cure the services of a clerk of the works at the « 
of the owner. 


xpenst 
We might say that our work at a distance 
from Chicago is superintended in one of two method 
the first, by the employment of a firm of local architect: 
who take entire charge of the superintendence, and 


divide our commissions with them. In some 


cases 
secure an addition to the five per cent commiss 
Where we do not have local architects take charge of tl 
superintendence, we insist upon the employment 


clerk of the works. In such a case we limit the numbet1 


of visits to one a month, or in small work to, say, two 
three trips of inspection during the progress of the 


Lil 


By reducing the number of trips for small work, ws 


down the cost of traveling expenses, and we have found 


it much easier to persuade building committees to emp! 
a local superintendent, outside of our fees, than it is t 
pay us traveling expenses.”’ 

In another article I shall touch upon the remaining 
questions submitted and the replies received to same. 


“THE design submitted by Architects Pond & Pond 
the new Federal building for the occupancy of the 
post office at Kankakee, I[ll., has been accepted 
Treasury Department and as soon as the details art 
pleted, work on the building will proceed. ‘The selectio1 
of a design for this building is a matter of considerabl 
interest, inasmuch as it is the first that has been made 


under the recent ruling of the Treasury Department 


under what is well known as the Tarnsey Act providing 
for competition among leading architects for public build 
ings. Heretofore the Tarnsey Act as interpreted by thi 


Treasury Department has been made to apply only to 
the larger cities of the country in which buildings of con 
siderable cost were to be erected. Under the recent 
ruling, however, of the Department the buildings in the 
smaller cities now come within the provision of that act, 
affording a generous opportunity for people who wish to 
compete for work of this class. 
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A NEW WALL CONSTRUCTION 

W* 1ave had frequent occasion in these columns to 
call attention to the tentative use which has been 

made of hollow terra-cotta tile in the construction of 
walls Material of this des« ription possesses so many 
ind such ob idvantages that only lack of familiarity 
tands in the way of its very extended employment for 

i S ildings in which lightness, dryness, pro 
tection against change of temperature, and low cost are 
t ( ré It iS » far been used only ina very few 

VALL CONSTRUCTION 
I eS 

show its highest artistic 
become more familiar with 

( 1 perfect rational, zsthetic treat 

vhly in accord with its struc 

. tie \s at present used it has been con 
ses, train sheds, stations, tank 

xh we have noted in another issue 

\ ( Vas used with great success in smal 


. ] 
ected in 


OY a tank house 35 reet 





e DY 2 feet wide and 24 feet 6 
es hig! I vhich the walls were 
framework of 


t ly nen rtical | beams spaced 









teen Ss on centers, the en- 
closed wall being laid up with hard 
burned terra-cotta hollow blocks 
four inches thick and eight by twelve 


second course of 
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blocks and fitted in grooves thereon strips of band iron one 
by one-eighth inch were laidin Portland cement and riveted 
to the I beams with one by five-sixteenths inch rivets, 
The 


engineer in charge considered such construction as fully 


thereby securing great tensile strength to the wall. 
meeting all requirements and as being equivalent in 
strength to a solid twelve-inch wall, while the saving in 
cost over the solid brick was fully one-third, and the dif- 
brick 
Besides this, the construction was much more rapidly 


ference in weight under was 1,700,000 pounds. 
erected than brick and was drier and warmer. 

The Barber Asphalt Paving Company also adopted 
the Phoenix system for the walls of their different build- 
ings at Perth Amboy; besides which several other build- 
ings are in process of construction, one now being erected 
with walls 255 feet long. In all of these the terra-cotta 
blocks were four inches thick. Where heavier walls are 


desired the thickness of blocks would of course be cor- 
respondingly increased. 

This construction not only saves in cost of the wall 
itself, but it also makes possible a very material reduction 
in the cost of foundations, as bearing is required only 
under the upright I beams and a very slight footing 
course under the intervening space. 

The comparative cost and weight of a wall of common 


brick and one of Phoenix hollow tile is as follows: 


7.25 
barre P tland cement 2.5 
1 barrel lime 1.25 
cubic yard sand 1.25 
Labor A mason will lay in 8 hours at 65 
cents, 1200 bricks $5. 2 
Helper, 8 hours at 37% - 3. 
Total for 1200 bricks $8.20 
Or, labor per 1000 6.33 
Cost of brick per tooo, laid $18.58 


Counting 190 brick to the square yard makes the cost 


per square yard of brick wall 12 inches thick, $3.55. 


Mia } Construction 
Stee work, including one 6-inch upright I beam 
every 15 feet, or for each 25 square yards of wall, 
8.84 lbs. per yard, at $2.65 per 100 Ibs - - §$ .2% 
Band iron, 1-16 inch x 1 inch, 350 lineal feet for 
eac 5 square irds, or 1% lbs. per yard, at $3.20 
per ro . O4 


cement, tor every 150 square feet, |! 


Sand, % cubic 


vard 03 


square feet $3-13 













WORKS, BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY. 
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Per square yard - - - - - - . ‘ 
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Phoenix blocks, 9 per square yard, at 12cents - - 1.08 
Labor: A mason and heiper will in one day lay 150 
square feet of these blocks at a cost of $8.20 for 

150 square feet, or per yard - - - - - .50 

Cost per square yard of Phoenix wall - - - $2.05 


Scaffolding is omitted in both the above estimates, 
the cost being about equal. 

Compared by weight, a brick wall containing 190 
bricks per square yard at 4 lbs. each weighs 760 lbs. ; 
whereas 13'2 Phoenix blocks occupying the same space 
at 16 lbs. each weigh only 216 lbs. Applying these to a 
wall 200 feet long, if built of brick, and 12 inches thick, 
it would weigh about 252,000 lbs., as against 75,479 lbs. 
if constructed of Phoenix blocks and steel. 


*HORTLY after the Boston fire of 1872, Capt. John S. 
S Damrell, who had been the Chief of the Fire Depart- 
ment, was appointed to the office of Building Commis- 
sioner, having charge of the department for the super- 
vision of buildings throughout the city. Captain Dam- 
rell’s resignation from this office was accepted by the 
mayor last spring. While he has been at the head of the 
Building Department the country has passed through the 
greatest building epoch it has ever seen. During the 
decade just completed the system of steel skeleton con- 
struction has been introduced into the city and brought 
to its present development. In 1872 a six-story structure 
was exceptional. To-day nothing but the restrictions of 
the law prevent us from going to fifty stories. During 
this time the city has nearly trebled in population and 
the whole business portion has been entirely rebuilt. It 
speaks well for Captain Damrell’s ability and his personal 
integrity that the affairs of his office were from first 
to last conducted in such an admirable manner; and we 
know of no city in the country in which there has been so 
long a tenure of office for so important a position. The 
Commissioner who has just been appointed to succeed 
him is Mr. James Mulcahy, an architect of acknowledged 
standing and large experience in Boston. The office is 
one which rightly ought to be filled by an architect, and 
it is certainly a matter of congratulation to the city that 
an architect can be willing to forego his private practice 
and take upon himself the thankless tasks which are in- 
volved in the routine work of the department. Building 
commissioners are usually selected from the ranks of 
builders, but any argument which would apply in favor 
of such choice would apply even more strongly to the se- 
lection of an architect who would be able to appreciate so 
much more thoroughly the esthetic considerations which 
very often largely control the practical constructional 
methods, and Mr. Mulcahy has an opportunity before 
him tonot merely administer the laws in their true mean- 
ing and intent, but to also materially help in the develop- 
ment of good construction and better architecture. Usu- 
ally the building commissioners and the architects are in- 
clined to regard each other as natural enemies, to be cir- 
cumvented by all possible legal methods, but with the 
inspectors and the architects working in harmony, apply- 
ing abroad, common-sense interpretation to the necessarily 
obscure requirements of a complicated law, the results 
-annot fail to be interesting and valuable to all concerned. 

There is one respect in which the existing laws re- 
specting fireproofing in Boston are far from satisfactory, 
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in that they demand at once too muchand too little. Ac 
cording to the letter of the statute all structural steel of 
every sort must be protected against the action of heat 
This clause is so sweeping and its application at times so 
obviously absurd that we recall one instance in which a 
coat of fireproof paint applied to the members of a truss 
over a shed was accepted as compliance with the law 
There was absolutely no necessity for any fireproofing 
whatever in this particular case, and there arise many in 
stances in daily practice where a beam or column might 
be entirely melted away without affecting in the slightest 
degree the stability of the structure. In such cases fire 
proofing constitutes an unnecessary tax which is bettet 
dispensed with. On the other hand, we will venture t 
say that three-quarters of the so-called fireproof constru 


tion with materials other than burned clay or terra-cotta 


has very little practical value, and if fireproofing is t 
done at all it ought to be more efficient It is n 
practice at all difficult to strike a reasonable averay 
this matter. The difficulty is in so framing and app 
a law that shall neither allow a loophole for 
nor rascality nor be an undue tax increasing unn 
the expense of good building. Our laws should e1 
age reasonable economy in construction quite as n 
they should discourage bad building; and in tl 
to make our laws comprehensive we have i1 
and especially in some portions of the Boston B 
Law, carried fireproofing to an extreme. It is 


posed to appoint a commission to revise the stat 


ing these points especially in view 


FIREPROOF STAIRWAYS 
| eee ee much question there may be as 
equitable manner in which New York buildit 
spectors are permitted to exercise their discretion, 
building law of that city is in many respects the 


the country, and it goes into scientific details t 


that no other municipal ordinance has followed r 
changes which from time to time have been mad 

been on the whole judicious ones and in accordance wit 
scientific knowledge, and if the laws are not rightly « 


forced or do not always produce the best r ; 
trouble is seldom with the wording of the statutes. ©1 
of the latest changes is in regard to stairways in fire] 
buildings. Heretofore, a construction includin 
stringers, cast iron risers and slate or marble tre 
considered sufficient; but it was found by fatal 
ence that the combined action of sudden he: 


would so shatter either marble or slate that a platforn 


tread might be totally inadequate to bear the weight 


single individual. The law consequently now provide 
that where slate or stone is used, such material shall r 
upon a solid tread of wrought or cast iro1 Unfort 
nately compositions of concrete, which in our judgment 


are quite as liable to disintegrate as either m 


arpie oO! 


slate, are still allowed to pass the law. 


Undoubtedly the 


most perfect construction which could be devised for thi 


7 


purpose would be hollow terra-cotta blocks, which have 


been made to form the riser, tread and soffit of each step 


in a single piece, and which can be built up in place in 
same manner as some of the older constructions in stone 
so as to be self-supporting and not requiring the use of 


steel. 
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Selected Miscellany. 


PLASTERING ON IRON LATHING 


EXTERIOR 


\\ i recently Deen snown 


a slab of cement plas- 
lathing attached which was removed 
ills of a house built not over five years 
had suffered so much destruction 


leaks in the 


it it had caused cracks and 
it the entire exterior of house had to be 
this and repairs 


1 by wooden finish; 


necessitated by leaky walls,entailed a 


expenst 
nstruction of walls and roofs, including the 
way defective, water will of 

he back of lathing and plastering; 





EEZEI BROTHERS, AR¢ 


HITECTS 


i-Cotta ( Makers 


water-tight, a certain 
5 ertain to be condensed between 


sheathing of outside walls. Iron 


ement, waterproof coating or 


even a slight amount of 


verish, with disastrous effect to 
It should be remembered also 
e exposed to high winds may rack 


lg 
ement plastering, which at the 
cracks in the exterio1 
drive rain at every opportu 
xterior work is of such a 
tar is not furced through its mesh 
iron surfaces, it is evident rust will 
ess it is sufhciently covered by paint, 
ng 
a wire lathing might be entirely 
cement plastering, even if painting or other 
vas not employed, but it would seem as if wire 
inized is the safest material to use if speedy 


plaster is to be avoided 


UNIFORM 


After eff 


BRICK 


rts extended through many years a stand- 


DIMENSIONS 


for building brick has been agreed upon between 

e Royal Institute of British Architects and the Brick 
Makers’ Association, together with representatives of the 
[Institution of Civil Engineers, and has been ordered to go 
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The length of the brick is to 
be double the width plus the thickness of one vertical 
joint, and the thickness of the brick should be such that 
four courses and four joints would lay up one foot in 


into force on May 1, 1904. 


height. Joints should be five-sixteenths for the bed, thus 


giving a standard length of nine and one-fourth inches 


from center to center of joints. 











DETAIL BY ISRAELS & HARDER, ARCHITECTS. 
New Jersey Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 

The bricks, laid dry, to be measured in the following 
manner: 

A. Eight stretchers laid square end and splay end in 
contact in a straight line to measure seventy-two inches. 

B. Eight headers laid side to side, frog upwards, 
in a straight line to measure thirty-five inches. 

C. Eight bricks, the first brick frog downwards, and 
then alternately frog to frog and back to back, to measure 
twenty-one and one-half inches. 

A margin of one inch less will be allowed as to A, and 
a half inch less as to B and C. 





DETAIL BY BARNEY & CHAPMAN, ARCHITECTS. 


Conkling-Armstrong Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 


This is to apply to all classes of walling bricks, both 





machine and hand made. 





The advantage of uniformity in this direction is so 





obvious to every one that some such concerted action is 
bound to come in time in this country, and will surely be 
welcomed by every one who has ever kad to bother over 
the lengths of brick and the jointing. 













HE 


BRICKLAYING 
MACHINERY. 


BY 


We note the 


trials which have been made of 


accounts of 


the machine invented by a Lon- 
don engineer for laying bricks. 
The machine is of quite simple 
intended to do 
for bricklaying what the sewing 


design and is 


machine has done for needle- 
work, and the hydraulic riveter PEDIMENT PANEL, REID 
for bridge and boiler work. It Perth 


works on a girder capable of 
being raised as the work progresses, and travels along 
The 


machine by hand, being pushed 


the girder by means of a pinion gear and chain. 


bricks are fed to the 





FIREPLACE IN LOUNGING ROOM, 


Parker & Thomas, Ar 


into position by a lever and kept plumb by revolving 
rollers at the side. Three men are required for the oper- 
ation, one to spread the mortar, one to feed the machine, 
and a third to work the mechanism. It is claimed that 
six hundred bricks per hour 
can be laid with this machine 
as against five hundred per 
day by hand, which appears 
to be the average for brick 
masons in England, or twelve 
hundred a day, the amount to 
which we are accustomed on 
this side of the water. There 
is no mechanical reason why a 
contrivance of this sort should 


PANEL 
Executed in Terra-Cotta by White Brick and Terra-Cotta Co 
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Amboy Terra-Cotta Co., 
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TENEMENTS 


tenement: 


be erected and run in American cities on a remunet! 


basis, while furnishing comfortable 


an¢ 


1 sanitar\ 


for the poorer classes of the community, has been 


TENNIS AND 


in a number of 
tion can be offered of the practical 


stitutes for the crowded rookeries which h 
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instances; but 


BOSTON. 
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disgraced many large cities than the latest report 
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stock, and its 
total 


now figured at 


assets are 


nearly $3,000,- 
ooo. It has just 
declared a divi- 
dend of four per 
cent, while leav- 
ing a large sum 
for the sinking 
The 


port states that 


fund. re- 
the losses which 


have been met 


with from  va- 
cancies in 
apartments 
have been ex 
irrecoverable 


In view of the 


BRICK 


ably satisfac 
tory. So suc- 
cessful has 


the company 
been in man- 


aging its own 
properties that 
it has recently 
taken over the 
management 
of six hundred 
and ninty-nine 
apartments 


which belong 


to other per 
sons or com 
panies. It has 


a trained corps 
of workers, 
sufficient to 
enable the con- 
cern to be an 
efficient oper- 
ating landlord. 
The 
conferred 
the 


benefits 
by 


class of 


housing pro- 
vided by the 
company are 


incalculable, 


not only from 
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the point of view of comfort, 
but notably from that of sani- 
Undoubt- 
edly a need exists for the in- 


tation and morals. 


auguration of similar. enter- 
prises in other of our large 
cities. Every great center of 
population has some kind of a 
tenement or slum _ district 
where model tenements would 


be a public benefit. American 


men of wealth could invest 
their spare capital in no 
better way than in provid- 


ing for the erection and man- 
agement on honest and com- 


mon-sense lines of model 


tenements for the wage-earn- 


ing classes.— Carpentry and 


Building. 


SUPPLY CO. 


Sculptor 


DEFECTIVE FIRE 
PLACES. 
Mr. Max Clarke, A. R. I. 
B. A., 


the fire congress recently held 


in an address made at 


in London, referred to some 
of the defects in fireplaces and 
flues which are being repeated 
every day in modern building 


work. ‘‘Few,” hesaid, ‘‘*know 





HOUSE, 


Jenny & Mundie, Architects. 


>» CORNING, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, 


PANEL BY CLINTON & 
SELL, ARCHITECTS. 
Atlantic Terra-Cotta Co., Make 
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Roofed with Ludowici Roofing Tile 
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TOWN HALL, VIACENZA, ITALY. 


Measured and Drawn by William L. Welton, Rotch Traveling Scholar 
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1 
iused by defects in and about the 
P nally | am disposed to think that most 
re rougnt about by careless workman 
ps by the use of methods which 
e! t equate n former times, before the inven- 
illed slow-combustion stoves, close 
e like [ place first in point of 
( ( ling half-brick trimmer 
den floors, the arches 
ent ng left in and forming an open space 
é the I vor} Che nderside of this space is 








INTERIOR EDISON POWER HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY. 


J. Van Vleck, Architect 
second quality enameled brick were supplied by 
American Enamel Brick and Tile Co 
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lathed with wood laths and plastered in the same plane, 
This form of hearth 
should give place, in my opinion, to a concrete or other 


as a rule, as the rest of the ceiling 


self-supporting hearth the full depth of the floor joists, 
having a flat soffit on which the plaster could be applied 
direct. Next I should like to advocate the use of fireclay 
linings to all flues, a common practice in many districts, 
but not in use as a rule in London. 
and badly built flues, the brickwork of which is only four 


and one-half inches thick and in which bad mortar forms 


Improperly bonded 


a considerable component part and which after a time 
drops out, 
leaving the 
joints open. 
This is often 
assisted or 
caused by the 
nails, spikes or 
plugs, driven 
in for the pur- 
pose of fixing 
inflammable 
finishings. All 
these defects 
lead to a con- 
siderable num- 
ber of fires an- 
nually, the de- 
tails of which 
[ am sure my 
insurance 
friends know a 
great deal 
more about 
than I do. 
Wood finish- 
ings should not 
be fixed with 
iron spikes in 
front of flues 





unless the 
brickwork is Of perai, By KEES & COLBURN, ARCHITECTS. 
a greater thick- American Terra-Cotta and Ceramic Co., Makers 
ness than four 

and one-half inches; in fact it is probable that a great safe- 
guard against fire would be effected if woodwork in such 
proximity to flues was abandoned altogether. it seems 
to me a cause of danger that flues built with only half- 
brick surroundings are at times used for high-pressure 
boilers, kitcheners and the like, the brickwork being quite 
hot when work is in progress and in many cases much too 
hot for safety. New types of stoves of either the ‘slow- 
combustion ’' or ‘ well-fire’ classes should not be fixed in 
old houses unless a thorough examination of the hearth 
and its surroundings is made, numerous fires having been 
caused from timbers being in close proximity to chimney 
breasts, quite unknown to the people who fixed new and 
powerful stoves in old openings.” 





IN GENERAL. 


The outlook in New York City at this writing can 
scarcely be called encouraging, but the chances are that 














GRAND STAIRCASE, 


DEPARTMENT STORE, 


GUASTAVINO 


CONSTRUCTION. 
PATERSON, N. J. 


Treads and risers ready to receive finish 


the spring will see the relations between employers and 


their men on a firmer basis, 
prices of materials will be 


lower, and building will 
boom. 

Probably McKim, Mead 
& White have more new 
work in prospect than any 
other large firm of archi- 
tects. 


They are making pre- 
liminary for a new 


building for the Harmonie 


plans 


Club, to be built on Sixtieth Street, near Fifth Avenue. 


It will be a seven-story building and will 
be a combination clubhouse and apartment 
house. They are at work on final plans for 
the new building for the Lambs’ Club to 
be built 


on Seventy-sixth Street. Plans 
for the new Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church are also being prepared in this 
office. The plans for the Pennsylvania 


Prelimi- 
nary plans are being made for the School 
of Journalism for Columbia University, the 
gift of Joseph Pulitzer. 


Railroad’s terminal are completed. 


During the past two months four new 


theaters have been opened in New York 
City. There has been considerable doubt 


as to whether New York can support so 
many, and it may mean a financial loss to 
some one. These new theaters have char- 
acteristics which put them in a different 
class from the old ones. ‘Their location is 
exceptional, their excellent planning and 
ventilation mean a great deal for the public 
comfort, and they show an enormous ad- 
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=| The Celadon Roofing Tile Company has 
recently added two new kilns and exten- 
| sions to both press and dry rooms, also a 

number of additional workmen, to its Al- 


f 
i 


by Wo 






fred, N. Y., works, thereby increasing its 


capacity by about forty thousand tile annu- 





ally. The company has completed a large 


j 


number of contracts the past season and has 
on hand the largest amount of orders in its 
history for the present season of the year. 


a 


R. Guastavino Company announce that 
they have removed their Boston office to Old 
South Building, corner of Washington and 
Milk streets. 


Herbert C. Chivers, architect, St. Louis, 


would like new catalogues of companies 
manufacturing architectural and engineer- 


’ > F 2 2 F F) 
iy) [ee | [ey | [eee | [ee | ee | fee 2 


ing lines. 


& ‘ 


The Atlanta Terra-Cotta Company, of 
Atlanta, Ga., is now building in that city an 


'e 


entirely new plant, which when finished will 
be one of the most up-to-date plants in 
this country, — probably the largest in the 
South. From a very small beginning some 
seven or eight years ago, they have out- 
grown their present quarters, and have 
[ERCE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN found it necessary to make a more substan- 

tial increase in their equipment. About one 
ferra-Cotta ( hundred and fifty men will be employed 


when the new plant is finished. 
cludes lectures O1 Robert C. Martin & Son, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
ts by prominent men and a York, have been appointed local agents for the Ironclay 
et Ss, Will iticisms, awards, el Brick Company of Columbus, Ohio, 
long the right lines. It brings ; 
' : Eger 7 Harlan P. Kelsey and Irving T. Guild (formerly of 
¢ i ( S t Sn1y 1 nco - / 
aie Bates & Guild Co., architectural publishers) announce 
, let we have res that they have entered into a partnership for the practice 
os eee ey of landscape architecture, with offices at 6 Beacon Street, 
ne r¢ ot r mmmu t Boston 
FOR SALE OR LEASE. 
G ’ A fully equipped Brick and Terra-Cotta Works, situated in 
| ( iS »¢ é in omece ‘ 
\l : Southern New Jersey, together with about 110% acres of excep- 
‘ 5 \ \ ( lesires manul: e1 ita 


tionally fine quality of clay. 
Now making conduits for underground electric wires. 
Address communications to CLAY WORKS, care of Master 
Builders’ Exchange, 24 South 7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DRAWING 


|. >. SF Gs: Be. MAil L 
ARCHITECTURAL - PERSPECTIVE - MECHANICAL 
Text-books have been prepared by Professor W. H. Lawrence, M. I. T.; 


4. Bourne, Arch.; DD. A Gregg, M. I. T.; H. E. Everett. U. of P. ; Professor 
H. W. Gardner, M. |. T.; and others equally well known 


COURSES OF ESPECIAL INTEREST TO ARCHITECTS AND DRAUGHTS- 
MEN, IN ELECTRIGAL, STEAM AND CIVIL ENGINEERING, HEATING, VEN- 
TILATION AND PLUMBING, ARCHITECTURE, CARPENTRY AND BUILDING, 
AND A FULL CURRICULUM OF OTHER ENGINEERING SUBJECTS 


\ specimen instruction paper in Perspective Drawing by Prof. W. H. Lawrence 
will be sent upon receipt of 6c. in stamps to cover cost of postage, etc. 


Illustrated 180-page Catalogue sent FREE upon request. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
at Armour Institute of Technology, Room 16E, Chicago, III. 
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